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THE DANGEROUS DUTY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY’ 


On its sixtieth birthday, we salute the University 
of Chicago in pride, in hope, in a spirit of perpetual 
rededication. May it 
May it strive always to enlighten, knowing it will 
always be misunderstood. May it fall neither into 
complaisance nor into popularity. May it ever put 
4 creativity above conformity and intellectual courage 
above security. In the eternal questioning that is its 
productive life may it often include a re-examination 
of its own nature and purposes. May it be forever 
discontented that its discontent lead to new excellence. 

As we all know, the University of Chicago has been 
more than once officially investigated with a view to 
the discovery on its campus of subversive activities or 
professors and is widely and persistingly regarded as 
Only the other day I was as- 


survive, deserving survival. 


dangerously radical. 


1 Address delivered, July 1, 1951, on the occasion of 
the 60th anniversary of the founding of the University 
of Chicago. 


By 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


sured by a taxi driver that this university is the place 
where “those Reds” are to be found, and I do not 
know what the newspapers say about us today as I 
have not read them. I do know that when General 
MacArthur passed this way recently, certain members 
of his police escort, recognizing some youths standing 
out of line as students in our college, quite naturally 

It can- 
not be denied that there is a considerable opinion out- 


ordered them back as “you so-and-so Reds.” 


side the university which sees it as a place of danger- 
ous ideas and dangerous men. 

No investigation of the university has turned up 
any Communist teachers because there are none, and 
indeed a great free university is not a place where a 
reasonable man would expect to find them because the 
life of such a university is freedom of thought and 
just what Communism cannot 
That the reputation of the uni- 

radical is quite opposite to the 


expression which is 
practice or tolerate. 


versity as dangerously 
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fact leaves the discrepancy between fact and reputa- 
tion something to be explained. 

I put forward the view that this reputation for 
dangerous radicalism is an evidence that the university 
is doing its duty. I suggest that it shows that the 
university is engaged in defending the very liberties 
which its detractors believe it to be endangering. I 
would go so far as to say that if the university were 
not from time to time accused of dangerous thoughts 
its professors could not then be doing their duty to 
think. It is good that university people make some 
other people a little uneasy because that uneasiness 
is a sign of their activity in the public service. 

Perhaps the most important service which a great 
free university performs is one which goes largely un- 
appreciated even by the professors and students who 
are performing it. This service is the contribution 
the university makes to strengthening certain values 
of the common life. This is just an instance of a 
kind of public service which each beneficial group of 
specialists can and does perform, each in its own way. 
I should like to make this point clear in its general 
form before I come back to professors and to the par- 
ticular service they do. 

Every specialized activity for the good of others 
involves the practice of the virtues that are necessary 
for that activity. Each group of specialists empha- 
sizes for the people as a whole the virtues needed to 
varry out the functions of that group. The soldier 
makes us all a little more resolute in the face of 
danger because he is more commonly resolute in the 
face of danger than are people generally, that being 
a necessity of his calling. The lawyer encourages us 
all to respect reasoned argument and the guidance 
of consistency and precedent. The very division of 
labor among us brings about a sort of specialization 
also in the practice of the virtues, and so in the 
preservation and development of some part of the 
Ideals are main- 
Their real- 


values of the community as a whole. 
tained as they are expressed in activities. 
ization occurs in the fulfillment of the different roles 
which fall to us according to what each is called upon 
to do. Values are not equally held or equally real- 
ized in the conduct of all our people. The values of 
the common life are preserved and carried forward 
in a sort of symphony of the interests and callings. 
In a university the virtues necessarily emphasized 
are those we sometimes call “intellectual.” They are 
the probities of the mind. What are they? The use 
of reason and special knowledge in reaching under- 
standing and in deciding how to act. The unswerving 
faith that truth may be approached by the exchange 
of idea and the test of fact. An exaltation of the 
importance, both as means and as an end in itself, 
of freedom of thought and speech. A willingness to 
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listen to the man with an idea opposed to one’s own 
A disposition to attribute reasonableness to the othe, 
fellow. 


Now I do not suppose that these qualities of exce). 
lence are to be found in the teachers and researe} 
workers of a university in greater degree than they 


are found among other kinds of people for the reason 
that teachers and research workers are nearer diyine 
grace or because they are more naturally endowed 
with good qualities than are other people. Indeed, to 
be candid, I remark that I have not found professors 
more than usually kind or generous or humanely dis. 
posed. With regard to these qualities I think I would 
at least as soon trust myself to carpenters or to tay; 
drivers. But professors do have in notable degree 
the intellectual virtues, and that is because they just 
cannot do their work without them. I will not go go 
far as to say that professors exhibit the intellectual 
virtues as fully in their campus affairs or their com- 
munity affairs as they do in their libraries and labora- 
tories. But I can at least assert that, in the conduet 
of their research, in the carrying on of academic dis- 
cussion and investigation, they do, because they must 
to notable degree exhibit devotion to freedom of in- 
quiry, the use of reason, and the test of special knowl- 
edge. I think also that there is some carry-over of 
these qualities into the less professional part of the 
professor’s life, and I certainly think that there ought 
to be some carry-over, or the professor is not doing 
all of his duty. 

Now these virtues of the mind are values of the 
general community. These goods are part of “the 
American way.” As a people we are strongly in 
favor of reasonableness rather than force. We have 
faith in persuasion resulting from open competition 
of ideas. We have embodied freedom of speech and 
thought in one of our most solemn and ruling docu- 
ments: the First Amendment of the Bill of Rights 
We use with approval that quotation as to the obliga- 
tion to defend to the death the right of another to say 
that with which I disagree. Of all freedoms we are 
proudest of the freedom of the mind. And it is in 
the university, above all places, where this freedom 
is most consistently exercised. Freedom of discussion, 
the appeal to the evidence of fact and the persuasion 
of reason, the deliberate effort to listen to unconven- 
tional ideas or heterodox theories—these are the am- 
bient of the university. So it is especially in the uni- 
versity that this important part of the common values 
is cultivated and preserved from tyranny, from 
cowardice, and from ignorance. The professor, be- 
cause his virtue derives from his work, is constantly 
maintaining and defending the freedom of thought, 
the reliance upon reason and special knowledge, in 
which we all believe. 
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But we—all the people—do not merely believe in 
freedom of thought and the intellectual virtues. We 
also fear them. It is another part of our nature 
that we are uncomfortable in the presence of the un- 
conventional idea, the viewpoint or hypothesis that 
shocks our settled attitudes. 
matters is felt at least as unpleasant and not uncom- 


Even to discuss certain 
monly as subversive. These tender subjects change 
somewhat with the times, of course: once it was the 
truth of theological dogma, then it was the animal 
origins of man, later it was sex, and now it is the 
benefits of American business enterprise or the views 
and theories of Karl Marx. In a university, in the 
course of the development of knowledge, any and all 
subjects may be examined, and any intellectually 
significant viewpoint or idea receives study and fair 
consideration. Therefore things are said and thought 
and proposed in the universities which people outside 
of them are not themselves in the habit of saying and 
thinking, and a great deal more that is not said and 
hought in the university is believed to be said and 
thought there. The fears of people create that mythi- 
cal radical with the mortarboard cap and the maniacal 
expression that we see in the cartoons. So it comes 
about that in the very course of defending by its 
exercise the freedom of thought which stands high 
in the values of the whole community, the university 
comes to be regarded by some part of that community 
as a hotbed of dangerous radicalism, a hiding-place of 
pernicious Communists. 

When I referred a few minutes ago to the values 
of the common life as realized in a sort of symphony 
of the interests and callings, I overemphasized, con- 
siderably, the harmoniousness of affairs. The effort 
toward ethical excellence sometimes appears more like 
a fight than a symphony. The interests and the call- 
ings are as much opposed to each other as they are 
complementary to each other. The definition and re- 
definition of the common values is an argument, a 
dialectic, a struggle of competing and conflicting im- 
pulses. “Behavior,” writes Gunnar Myrdal in the 
more stately language of social science, “is conceived 
of as being typically the outcome of a moral com- 
promise of heterogeneous valuations.” As we carry 
on our common life we make choices, reach decisions, 
pass laws, utter judgments, condemn or applaud 
statesmen, soldiers, or other people; and in these acts 
we oppose or reconcile valuations that are in conflict 
with one another. If one group sees its local values 
in serious conflict with a wider value, that group may 
move away toward greater disharmony: Governor 
Talmadge may threaten to close the schools of Georgia 
rather than admit Negroes. Or, on the other hand, 
the decision of the Supreme Court requiring Texas 
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to admit a Negro to its law school may be accepted in 
Texas as a reconciliation of local practice with the 
more general value of equality and democracy. So, 
too, the impulse that is widely felt to keep thought 
free and invite the reasonable discussion of all issues 
is at times in conflict with the impulse to protect our- 
Within 
any one individual both impulses, both values, will 


selves from enemies, both real and imagined. 


be represented at the same time: for freedom, and 
for security. How much freedom will I give up, just 
at this time and in this connection, to bring myself 
how much more security? How much immediate se- 
curity am I willing to forego in the conviction that 
to preserve even a dangerous freedom is in the long 
run also to assure my security? These are the issues 
that we all must decide, constantly, if often half 
blindly and confused by ignorance and passion. 
The reconciliation of the values of freedom and 
security is a perennial effort, an endless problem. It 
recurs in countless forms. Recently it appeared again 
in the decision of the Supreme Court sustaining the 
The issue there 
was whether the constitutional protection of the right 


conviction of the eleven Communists. 


of free speech made invalid a law punishing a con- 
spiracy to teach the overthrow of the government by 
force. On the one hand was the admitted necessity 
On the other 


was the admitted necessity to keep speech free. The 


to protect the country from destruction. 


eleven Communists were convicted on evidence show- 
ing that they associated to teach others those doctrines 
as to forceful revolution which appear in the writings 
of Marx and Lenin. There was, I believe, no evidence 
that the defendants taught anybody how to throw a 
bomb or to set fire to a building. They were con- 
victed of a collaborative effort to advocate the general 
doctrine of revolutionary Communism. Which value, 
security or freedom of speech, should prevail? Four 
justices decided for security: they held that it might 
constitutionally be made criminal to conspire to ad- 
vocate revolutionary Communism. 
for freedom of speech: 


Two justices held 
they took the view that an 
effort by a group to teach a doctrine, though a doe- 
trine of revolution by force, where no particular acts 
of violence were shown to be threatened, was protected 
by the First Amendment: “Congress shall make no 
law ... abridging the freedom of speech.” The 
eleven Communists will be punished. But some peo- 
ple will continue to doubt the wisdom of the decision. 
Some will wonder if the danger created by the teach- 
ing of these men was really so clear and present as to 
justify that they be silenced. Perhaps, if motives 
could be searched out and made known, we would see 
that these men were really convicted not for what they 
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taught but because there was a feeling that they might 
blow up a bridge or betray a military secret to Stalin, 
or because we feel safer just now with the power to 
jail Communists. And some of us are likely to feel 
concern because of another abridgment of freedom 
of speech. 

The concern with the preservation of freedom of 
speech, thought, and discussion is likely to be strong 
in a university, for the reason that I have already 
tried to give. I do not say that the professors at the 
University of Chicago think the majority decision in 
the case of the eleven Communists was the wrong de- 
cision, because I do not at all know how lies opinion 
on our campus as to this question. I do say that 

whenever freedom of discussion or of speech or of 
inquiry is in danger in this country at large, univer- 
sity people are more likely than is the average man 
to do something toward protecting that freedom. 
This I think is natural. This I think is right. Uni- 
versity people so depend upon these freedoms, so use 
them in their work, that the importance of this value 
is ever strongly felt by them. Is it not a good thing 
for the whole community that when most of it, per- 
haps because of fear, is disposed to put security above 
freedom, that part of the community that cares deeply 
about this kind of freedom should urge its preserva- 
tion? Is it not right that the men and women who 
more than ordinarily understand freedom of speech 
and thought because they work with it daily should 
say their say on the subject at a time when the coun- 
try must make some difficult choice between values, 
some difficult reconciliation between freedom and se- 
curity? 

If university people do take public positions in de- 
fense of these freedoms, they are likely to be criticized 
for taking them. If professors argue that the mi- 
nority opinion in the ease of the Communists should 
have been the majority opinion, it will be said that the 
professors are defending Communism. If professors 
join in a movement to oppose the Broyles Bill at 
Springfield or to repeal the Federal McCarran Act 
which, among other things, punishes having almost 
any connection with certain listed organizations, then 
it will be said that we have another evidence that the 
university is subversive and ought to be investigated. 
But these are risks that professors should run. If 
professors did not speak out on these issues, they 
would fail just where they are needed. And further- 
more, if they failed to speak out, they would be 
cowards. For professors are more secure than are 


most men. It is very hard to fire a professor. Be- 


eause this is so, the obligation on the professor is 
heavy: he must discharge his responsibility to contrib- 
ute special knowledge and informed opinion to public 


discussion with exceptional fidelity to truth and with. 
out self-seeking, and he must not fear to do so when 
the oceasion demands it. 

The present occasion does demand it. We are jy 


danger and we know it. But we are not always cleg 


r 
as to where the danger lies. The enemy is both jp. 
side ourselves and outside the community, and it jg 
always easier to see the enemy outside. There js , 
tyranny in Russia, and this tyranny threatens us, [py 
response we tend to turn, only a little and yet signif. 
cantly, toward tyranny. We do not always see that 
we have to defend our freedom both against Stalin. 
ists and against ourselves. We do not clearly note 
how much of freedom we have already foregone, how 
much of tolerance and generosity of spirit we have 
given up in taking measures to protect ourselves 
from militant Communism. But we have foregone g 
good deal. What is the situation of freedom and 
fairness today? We have seen the reputations of 
loyal and useful citizens destroyed by irresponsible 
accusations made against them. We have suffered 
the embarrassment of watching our immigration 
authorities detain or keep out of the country excellent 
persons for the reason that they once had some noni- 
nal and perhaps inescapable connection with a totali- 
tarian organization. We have seen a spreading de- 
mand for loyalty oaths from good persons whose 
patriotism could only be made a degree less confident, 
less devoted, by a futile and humiliating exaction, 
We have watched a great sister university suffer seri- 
ous damage from one such exaction. We have written 
into our laws authorization to administrative officers 
to compel organizations to register as Communist 
organizations and severely penalizing persons belong- 
ing to or giving money to organizations put on this 
list. We have authorized the institution of concen- 
tration camps in ease of war or insurrection and the 
summary arrest and imprisonment of persons believed 
—on what ground of rumor is not said—to conspire 
to commit sabotage. And daily we are investigated 
by officers of a government that does not tell us of 
what dubious acts, of what hint of disloyalty, we are 
charged. Frequently we are asked by some investi- 
gating agent to tell something, with the door closed, 
about the loyalty or disloyalty of some friend or 
acquaintance. In hidden ways, in a secrecy that 
should be abhorrent to our traditions, your friends 
and mine are found unworthy of employment in the 
government or are denied the right to travel abroad. 
Clearly the danger from within is growing. The na- 
ture of the danger was recently put by George F. 
Kennan in the following words: It is a danger “that 
something may occur in our own minds and souls 
which will make us no longer like the persons by 
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whose efforts this Republic was founded and held 
together, but rather like the representatives of that 
very power we are trying to combat: intolerant, see- 
retive, Suspicious, cruel and terrified of internal dis- 
sension because we have lost our own belief in our- 
selves and in the power of our ideals.’ 

If this should happen, if this spirit should become 
the way of the rule of the land, then we should have 
lost our struggle without losing it to Stalin’s Com- 
munism. Then we should become as our enemies out- 
side. Then the universities could no longer exist. 
Then it would not be Communism, but the free mind, 
that would go under ground. In that case, against 
a tyranny ruling us, the university could and should 
be truly subversive. 

To strive that this will not happen, that this spirit 
shall not prevail, is a constant duty of the university. 


| It is the public aspect of its private task. We are 


still free to perform the task. The effort to define 
and to realize our values in which we all take part is 
still an effort conducted for the most part in a gener- 
ous spirit and with an open mind. The conflict is 
controlled by the desire to compose a symphony. The 
struggle is still reasonable and fair, a struggle of com- 
peting viewpoint and opinion. University people 
greatly help to keep it so. Therefore the worth of a 
university lies not only in the extensions of knowledge 
which it achieves but also in the example and leader- 
ship it offers as to freedom of thought. 

The university is not to be deterred from speaking 
out for freedom of this kind by the fact that it will 
be misunderstood and criticized. If the university 
continues to do its duty, some people will continue to 
regard it as dangerous. When people begin to find 
thought dangerous, they will suppose universities to 


2G. F. Kennan, ‘‘Where We Stand on Communism,’’ 
New York Times, May 27, 1951. 


Shorter Papers. 
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be dangerous, and then the duty of the university in- 
cludes the obligation to incur the charge that it is 
dangerous. If professors remain willing to take part 
in reasonable discussion of public issues, if they con- 
tinue to speak and act in defense of the freedom of 
the mind, if they go on studying and considering every 
reasonable idea and position, they will be attacked in 
the press and investigated in the legislature. Some 
of them will have to spend quite a little time explain- 
ing why they supported this cause or joined that 
movement or made that speech. The president or 
chancellor of the university will be in hot water. But 
that is where, from time to time, he ought to be. A 
president or chancellor who does not spend a consider- 
able part of his time in hot water is not worth his 
salt. He must defend the freedom of the country by 
defending the freedom of his professors, and he must 
use his leadership to encourage his professors to rise 
to their responsibilities to truth and freedom. His 
water will be heated for him both within the university 
and outside it. 

The reputation of this university for dangerous 
radicalism is falsely but honorably earned. It is un- 
fortunate that the university is wrongly suspected. 
It would be worse if it were not suspected at all. For 
if everything that university people did were accept- 
able to all influential segments of public opinion, the 
university would be failing its duty. Where the mind 
is free, the mind is troubled. The university, though 
misunderstood, should be just a little troublesome. 
The remedy for misunderstanding is more effort at 
This is the prime effort of the uni- 
We do not preserve 


understanding. 
versity, not pleasing people. 
our liberties by pleasing people. A wholly pleasing 
university cannot be great and free. The University 
of Chicago, as it begins its sixty-first year, is still 


both. 





DIALOGUE ON THE GREAT BOOKS! 
(With Apologies to Socrates) 


Epwarp A. FirzPAtrick 


Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee 10 


Socrates: Charon, the boatman, brings us news of 
a great educational revolution in your country. Ac- 
cording to these reports you are doing on a grand 
seale, with great success, what I in my ignorance was 

1This dialogue refers entirely to the adult-education 


program of the Great Books; it does not discuss the 
entirely different problem of the Great Books as a part 


| of organized education in colleges and universities. 


trying to do for a narrow circle. I should like very 
much to hear about this great thing. 

Great Books Advocate: Do you mean the great in- 
creases in our colleges, in our universities, and in our 
high schools, where hundreds of thousands are edu- 
cated today where formerly only a few hundred were 
taught? Soon all Americans will have a college edu- 
cation. 

Soc.: No, I don’t mean that, though we have heard 
of these great extensions of educational opportunity. 
We have wondered about this educational expansion 
and I wonder about the great gains to the quality 
of life in your country with those overwhelming edu- 
cational gains, or should I say increases. But I leave 
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What I have heard was that 
you have found a way to educate anybody and every- 


that for another time. 


body in a short period of time, giving them the quin- 
tessence of the wisdom of the great men of all ages. 

G. B. A.: Oh, you mean the Great Books program. 
That is truly a remarkable thing. It shows a great 
thirst for knowledge among all classes of our people. 
It shows an avid desire to read what great men in all 
ages have thought and said. It is truly remarkable 
that by spending two hours a week reading, and two 
hours every other week talking with other persons as 
interested as you are, that great insight and knowl- 
edge is made available to all adult persons. 

Soc.: You Americans will become a nation of intel- 
lectual and moral giants and life in your country will 
a Paradise. 





be what we dreamed it might be in Greece 
How far has this program gone among you? 

G. B. A.: More than 400 organizations co-operate 
in promoting the program, and a few years ago there 
were 50,000 persons studying the Great Books. It 
may be 100,000 today, so fast is the movement grow- 
ing. 

Soc.: That is as many persons as were living in 
Athens in my day. 

G. B. A.: And the number is increasing yearly. 
And great leaders have appeared among us giving the 
movement great prestige, particularly, the great Dr. 
Robert Hutchins of the University of Chicago. He 
goes about with others demonstrating the method in 
our cities where population is dense. 

Soc.: Are such leaders and these great numbers of 
students an intellectual and moral leaven in your 
society? And is the transformation of your society 
evident? 

G. B. A.: Not exactly. 

Soc.: Is the transformation evident in the great 
cities where the movement has taken hold? 
great a force for good must manifest itself. 

G. B. A.: There is as yet no visible change in our 
cities, which continue to spawn, with amazing fecun- 
dity, moral and social evils in spite of all the great con- 
veniences, mechanical instruments, and efficient gad- 
gets which make life comfortable and pleasant. 

Soc.: Is that the object of life in your great cities in 
the twentieth century—comfort, conveniences, avoid- 
ance of pain, pleasure? 

G. B. A.: I’m afraid it is so. While it is difficult 
to see how, the leaders expect that the Great Books will 
train people to think, make them rational, and thus 
civilize them and lead to an intellectual and moral 
transformation. 

Soc.: And how do you say this will be brought 
about? 

G. B. A.: All persons no matter what their educa- 


Surely so 
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tion, who can read, will think the thoughts of th 
They will read these thoughts, including 
your own, Socrates, and discuss them at a meeting 


great men. 


every two weeks and eagerly hurry on to the next 
wise man’s thoughts. 

Soc.: Do they master the thoughts of the wise 
rapidly? You must have made great progress since 
my days in Athens. 

G. B. A.: Perhaps it is not mastery but it is better 
than wasting their time in cocktail lounges or bridg 
clubs which have become very popular with us. 

Soc.: Have any special helps been organized? 

Geo. A? Ves. 
announced—The Syntopicon. 


A great instrument has just been 
It is going to make 
easily accessible the great insight and vision of phi- 
losophers, what Plato called ideas, the quintessen« 
of reality. 

Soc.: And what is the nature of this Syntopicon! 

G. B. A.: All the great ideas are grouped under a 
hundred or more headings and the places in the Great 
Books located where they can be found. All that 
needs to be done is to master these main ideas. In this 
way the illumination of knowledge of a Promised 
Land of modern democratic thought will become a 
reality. 

Soc.: Will this do any more than your amazing 
Books of Quotations do? 

G. B. A.: It will do what the great books of quo- 
tations do, but it will be better organized. It will have 
fewer main headings. 

Soc.: Will that be an advantage? 

G. B. A.: I think so. 

Soc.: Is the Syntopicon more than an index to the 
books? 

G. B. A.: It is a glorified index. 
all the Great Books in one sequence, so that you can 
find out the place where all the wise men discuss the 
particular “idea.” 


It is an index of 


Soc.: There seems to me little magic in such an 
instrument to stimulate men’s thoughts or to push 
them to practical issues. 

G. B. A.: The Syntopicon has only just been an- 
nounced, and these are merely claims of great things 
to be. Perhaps I can in my next visit tell you more 
exactly about this great instrument. 

Soc.: I see the greatness of your program in 4 
modern republic, though I do not see how it would 
work in a Platonic Republic about which I know. 
However, I am interested in it and I should like to 
understand your plan better. Have men and women 


grown to such stature that all—everybody and any- 
body—can think the great thoughts of great men, by 
such a simple plan as you describe? 

G. B. A.: That is our democratic faith, but often 
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in our groups I must admit many do not get much 
nor contribute much. Some make many allegations 
which no one present can correct. Errors are unfor- 
tunately tolerated to maintain good will in the group, 
because for one reason many are not sure which is 
error. Unfortunately some articulate people come 
to the meetings to sound off, as a means of self- 
inflation of the personality. But in spite of such 
things, it is fun to attend the meetings. We have a 
chance to get away from routine, we have a chance 
to talk about great things—great men, great books, 
great ideas—which is otherwise an unusual experience 
for us, accustomed as we are to cheap conversation 
and the time-consuming, dissipating radio and tele- 
yision in our homes and taverns. 

Soc.: Would you say the foundation of your great 
structure was really sound? 

G. B. A.: At any rate, it is a more desirable use of 
precious time and it is better, as our great leader said 
in a Milwaukee meeting—it is better than getting 
drunk. 

Soc.: That I can understand well, but how do these 
people—or the best of them—get these great thoughts 
that one of your poets said will shake the world? 

G. B. A.: They read in advance the great thoughts 
of great men that are now available in books at little 
cost to all. People read these books, probably one 
time only, and come to the meeting for a discussion 
of what they think about the great thoughts of men. 

Soc.: Do you find that there is a general under- 
standing of what was read? 

G. B. A.: No, nearly everybody has a different idea 
about what the author said or thought. But the truth 
is we do not spend much time on what is said. Few 
know enough of the background to state with any 
certainty what the author means. That is a great 
virtue of the scheme. A learned professor present 
would destroy the character of the meeting. That 
gives everyone a chance to state what he thinks with- 
out any teacher interfering and inhibiting the indi- 
vidual, and then the discussion has a direction until 
someone gives it a new direction and thus we zigzag, 
but have perfect freedom of expression; everyone has 
his say, and what everyone says is respected. Thus 
we have one of the finest examples of the principles 
of democracy in our intellectual life. 

Soc.: What is the object of this democratic diseus- 
sion? Truth? Insight? Something else? 

G. B. A.: I would say the real object, in the hope 
of arriving at truth and insight, is to provide a 
forum for the free expression by the ordinary person, 
of his ideas on the great issues of life. This makes an 
opportunity for the self-expression of the members. 

Soc.: Does not what you call self-expression result 
in confusion? 
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be eee 


opinion that exists and one’s opinion is as good as 


We learn in this way the variety of 


another. 

Soc.: Is the opinion of the ignorant of the same 
value as the opinion of the wise? 

G. B. A.: Everybody has a right to his opinion. 

Soc.: Would you say you have any sure knowledge 
of what the author says, or its meaning or significance 
for men? 

G. B. A.: Well, not sure or certain knowledge, but 
the thoughts of our neighbors. 

Soc.: Are these always in your discussions sound 
or intelligent judgments? 

G. B. A.: No. 

Soc.: Do your discussions come to some conclusion ? 
When I went about Athens I tried to make people say 
what they really believed, no matter how they worded 
it at first, or I tried to burst the bubble of those 
who made great pretension of knowledge. 

G. B. A.: No that is not attempted. We just ex- 
change views, sometimes see the conflicts, but go home 


oftentimes convinced in our knowledge or our igno- 


rance, for to speak the truth, we do not know what 
it is. 

Soc. Are your discussions a kind of intellectual 
ping-pong or volley ball? 

G. B. A.: Perhaps that is a good description, though 
I never thought of it that way. 

Soc.: It comes back to me now—a description of 
the cave which Plato has in his “Republic.” This 
seems almost an exact description of what goes on 
in your meetings. In the opinions of your members 
you are pursuing the shadow of shadows of reality. 
It is a phantasmagorian world filled with errors, with 
half-baked notions, with fantasies, dreams, guess- 
work and all the shadows of the merest opinion of a 
miscellany of men. But some in your “underground 
cavernous chamber” have had a glimpse of reality but 
might become, as in the original cave, the laughing- 
stock of those who live only in their shadowy world. 
But the thought of the cave carried me away. 

G. B. A.: It is strange that when I read the original 
in Book VII of the “Republic” I did not see its real 
meaning or its application to what we were doing. 

Soc.: You have taken in my meaning very satis- 
factorily. There is great nobility in the aims of 
your leaders. You must learn the difference between 
men whose natures are gold, silver, and brass and suit 
your educational program to their nature and its 
potentialities, and you must lead men capable of such 
insight by gradual steps at the beginning—and some 
time latér they may move eataclysmically to great 
insight and the vision of reality to the extent it is 
given to Promethean Man. 
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THE DIVISION OF INTERMEDIATE 
REGISTRATION AT THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


W. Scorr GEHMAN and Harotp K. WILSON 


The Pennsylvania State College 


THIS report is a follow-up to the article, “The Divi- 
sion of Intermediate Registration,” which appeared in 
ScHoot anp Society, July 29, 1950 (Vol. 72, No. 
1858, pp. 68-71). 

The Division of Intermediate Registration, now in 
its second year of experimental operation, was ap- 
proved as a permanent unit of the Pennsylvania State 
College on March 1, 1951. 

The D.I.R., as it is popularly known, is primarily 
a service organization for students who have scholastic 
difficulties of such severity that their continuance in 
college is in jeopardy. Its chief functions lie in the 
areas of educational, vocational, and personal-adjust- 
ment counseling. 

From June, 1949, to June, 1950, 813 students were 
assigned to the D.I.R. Of this group, 689 completed 
registration the following September, and 124 failed 
to register for various reasons. The majority of 
these 124 completed the guidance inventories and par- 
ticipated in a guidance interview before leaving col- 
lege. Many of the 124 who did not return to college 
were encouraged to withdraw from the Pennsylvania 
State College to enter other fields of endeavor believed 
to be better suited to their abilities and qualifications. 

Of the 689 students registered in the D.I.R. from 
September, 1949, to June, 1950, the following dis- 
positions were made: 

1. Students successful in the D.I.R. program and 
transferred to a schooi of the college 297 

2. Students continuing in D.I.R. for third semester 99 

3. Students who left college between September, 1949, 
and June, 1950 293 


The 297 students who succeeded in the program 
were transferred to the following schools of the 
college : 


School Number 

Agriculture 58 
Chemistry and Physics : ; 
Education ; ea 42 
Engineering . 15 
Home Economics 

Liberal Arts . 133 
Mineral Industries i 
Physical Education and Athletics 22 






It is evident from the above figures that of the stu- 
dents who were assigned to the D.I.R. in September, 





1949, 43 per cent met the academic requirements 
within one year, qualifying them to transfer to one 
of the schools of the college. 

For the 293 D.I.R. students who left school betweep 
September, 1949, and June, 1950, the following rea. 
sons were indicated : 

1, Dropped for poor scholarship under existing College 
Senate Rules : M Vee core ee Oe 165 

2. D.I.R. staff recommended to college registrar that 
students not be permitted to register for further work at 
the college = 55 

3. Withdrawal from college initiated by students, 
(Many of the withdrawal actions were the result of 
recommendations by a D.I.R. staff member) 73 


‘oa 

Direct evidence that the students were participating 
in the counseling is demonstrated by the 3,886 indi- 
vidual counseling interviews between June, 1949, and 
September, 1950. 

Throughout the year auxiliary agencies of the col- 
lege provided specialized services upon referral by a 
D.I.R. staff member. 
made to the respective agencies: 


The following referrals were 


Psychological Clinic 215 
Reading Clinic ce 223 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 40 
Representatives of the respective 

schools of the college 861 


The D.I.R. staff has conducted numerous studies 
designed to isolate factors contributing to academic 
difficulties as well as to develop methods for improy- 
ing the program. Several of these studies will be 
summarized in this report. 

1. A study to compare the performance of 398 stu- 
dents for one semester prior to enrollment in D.LR. 
and their first semester performance in D.I.R. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEMESTER AVERAGES OF 398 STUDENTS 
ONE SEMESTER PRIOR TO ADMISSION TO D.I.R. 
AND THEIR PERFORMANCE FOR ONE 
SEMESTER IN D.IL.R. 








Completion of 


Prior to D.I.R. One Semester 








Range of in D.I.R. 
Grades* - 

se Per ss Per 
No. Cent No. Cent 
2.00 or above ...... 0 0 26 6 
1.50-1.99 wou... 3 0.8 58 15 
1.00-1.49 on 52 13 102 26 
| 130 33 89 22 
.00— .49 ee 152 38 88 22 
-01 or below ...... 61 15 35 9 








* A grade of 3 is equivalent to an A; 2 to B; 1 to C; 
0 to D. 
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The mean semester average for the entire group 
was .45 one semester before enrollment in D.I.R. and 
89 at the completion of the first semester in D.I.R. 
The increase in the mean semester average was sig- 
nificant beyond the 1-per-cent level of confidence as 
established by a CR of 11.00. Not all improvement 
ean be attributed to enrollment in D.I.R. alone, since 
age, experience, and many other uncontrollable fac- 
tors were operating. It is believed, however, that one 
may safely conclude that the counseling aids did con- 
tribute to the improvement of scholastic averages. 

2. A study to compare a group of 190 D.I.R. stu- 
dents whose averages were .50 and below with a group 
of 65 non-D.1.R. students who were in college during 
the same period, and whose all-college averages ranged 
from .51 to .66. 

TABLE II 


Stupy OF GAINS IN ALL-COLLEGE AVERAGES FOR D.I.R. 
STUDENTS AND NON-D.I.R. STUDENTS 





Mean All-College 








Average 
Number a 
2nd 4th 
Semester Semester 
D.I.R. Students 190 ae .60 
Non-D.1.R. Students 65 .O2 75 


Within the limits of the experiments, the D.I.R. 
students showed greater improvement than did the 
non-D.I.R. students even though the D.I.R. group 
started with lower all-college averages. An analysis 
of covariance showed that the gain made by the D.I.R. 
group was significant at the 5-per-cent level of con- 
fidence. 

3. An analysis of the Wrenn Study Habits Inven- 
tory Scores. The scores earned by a group of 188 


Corre @bondence 
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D.I.R. students at the time of admission to D.I.R. 
were compared with the normative score for the test. 
The findings indicated that the group as a whole pos- 
sessed deficient study habits and the need for a 
remedial program was apparent. This program was 
provided. However, a t-test revealed that the Wrenn 
Study-Habits total scores for the D.I.R. students 
upon entrance to the program did not make the more 
refined discrimination between those who later met 
with success and those who did not meet with success. 

An item analysis of the Wrenn Study-Habits Inven- 
tory resulted in isolating 13 items which were an- 
swered in significantly different manner at the 5-per- 
cent level of confidence by either the successful or the 
unsuccessful group. However, the new key resulting 
from the item analysis did not prove valid when ap- 
plied to the Study-Habits Inventories of a new D.I.R. 
population. 

4. A study of Michigan Speed of Reading Scores. 
In a group of 188 D.I.R. students, both those who 
were to prove either successful or unsuccessful in 
college achievement were deficient in speed of reading 
when they entered the program. These results indi- 
cated a need for a remedial-reading program which 
was provided. 

As the Division of Intermediate Registration ends 
its second year of operation there is general agree- 
ment that it is serving the purpose for which it was 
organized. 

Through careful testing and individual counseling, 
students have been salvaged and have demonstrated 
their ability to sueceed. This has been accomplished, 
not at the sacrifice of academic standards, but rather 
through a planned program of sympathetic guidance 
and counsel designed to enable the student to use 
effectively those abilities with which he is endowed. 





TELL STUDENTS THEIR INTELLIGENCE 
RATINGS? 


EpWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


In a recent issue of ScHoon anp Society, June 30, 
1951, Harold Punke raises the important question of 
whether teachers and counselors should tell students 
their ratings on intelligence tests. His unequivocally 
affirmative answer blows a welcome blast of fresh air 
through those academic halls where test data are 
religiously collected and just as religiously stored _in 
filing cabinets. But quite aside from the matter of 
how many schools—there certainly are some—are 
guilty of this collection-without-use of test materials, 
there are a number of problems that must be dealt 





with before anyone, psychologically trained, can feel 
comfortable about a widespread policy of reporting 
intelligence-test scores to students. 

First, there is the question of the end for which test 
scores are to be given students. Punke’s argument is 
that, “the major aim of testing . . . should be to help 
students in their development. Test results should 
therefore be looked upon as guidance aids... .” 
This is splendid, but it asserts nothing that requires 
the dissemination of test scores to subjects, however 
much it encourages counselors and teachers to use 
their knowledge of a student’s test scores as one basis 
for individualizing his class work, helping him mature 
his thinking about vocational or other educational 
plans, or otherwise assisting him to capitalize most 
fully on his school experience. Further, Punke is 
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quite aware of the dangers that can accrue from re- 


porting scores: “. . . The major objection . . . con- 
cerns being labeled as inferior [but] from the social 
standpoint those whom tests label as superior may be 
as obnoxious and burdensome.” While he is here 
talking about the reactions of parents, it is unlikely 
that he is unaware that the same statement can be 
transferred without revision to college and most 
high-school pupils and probably to the great bulk of 
elementary-school pupils. 

To this Punke would reply that such an attitude 
is part and parcel of the authoritarian Zeitgeist, ac- 
cording to which educators assume that they have “a 
monopoly on insights regarding what is good and 
desirable for others.” He stands on the ancient 
aphorism, “Know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” Without implying any disrespect for 
either antiquity or gnomic wisdom, it may still be 
asked if the aphorism cannot be usefully remodeled 
into something like “Understand the truth, and the 
truth will be of great help to you in making choices.” 

An intelligence-test score is a highly complex bit of 
knowledge, and to report it to one who is unable to 
interpret it is to do that person no favor. The useful 
apprehension of intelligence-test data is a technical 
task of high order, and there seems to be little reason 
to assume that most—let alone all—pupils through 
the high-school levels at least would possess the teeh- 
nical skill required to make the fullest sense out of 
their scores. It is a little hard to see why this sug- 
gestion that the psychologically untrained would 
probably not be able to do a psychological job smacks 
of authoritarianism or lack of respect for the indi- 
vidual. 

One wonders if Professor Punke is not reecommend- 
ing that the implications of their test scores be im- 
parted to pupils in the course of a systematic counsel- 
ing relationship. In such a situation it would not 
only be possible but highly desirable for counselor and 
pupil to think together about the strengths and weak- 
nesses that the pupil possesses, about the courses of 
action that might prove most valuable for him in 
capitalizing on assets and minimizing liabilities, about 
tentative plans with respect to further training and 
vocational goals, and about further self-investigative 
procedures, including additional testing, that might 
be relevant to his welfare. An important guidance 
end is certainly being served and served in accordance 
with democratic values, but there is no need here to 
report a test score or to apply a label. 

Such a procedure is quite in harmony with the 
techniques of the clinical psychologist and the pro- 
fessional vocational counselor in dealing with the 
clients to whom their skills are applicable. They 


ordinarily avoid labels like the plague, because once 
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they are applied, one must work through all the sy;. 
plus meanings and connotations that the label carrig 
and to which the subject will inevitably respond, 
This seems to introduce a needless complication jnt 
the guidance process and to present a problem that 
ean be by-passed without any shirking of respongj. 
bility or any neglect of the welfare of the individua] 
student. 

If one desires to change the attitudes current aboyt 
intelligence-test scores, one can find a great deal of 
good company, but it is doubtful whether there would 
be much agreement among psychologists that the 
place to effect this change is within the counseling 
process. This seems to be a matter more for public 
education in the general sense, through the introdue. 
tion of material about psychological assessment at 
lower grade levels, the development of adult educa- 
tional programs to acquaint parents and other people 
of the community with the uses and limitations of 
mental measurements, the accurate popularization of 
psychological information, ete. Until such attitudinal 
changes have been brought into being by these or 
other techniques, the guidance worker must expect 
labeling, by whatever name, to arouse reactions that 
ordinarily are not going to be helpful to his clients. 
If he can prevent the occurrence of such reactions by 
carefully helping a student to arrive at a prognostic 
understanding of his test performance without refer- 
ence to specific scores, he will have accomplished 
much. 

There remains, of course, the problem of feasibility. 
Guidance workers of high competence are not plenti- 
ful, and school systems are seldom sufficiently wealthy 
to afford the number of counselors they minimally 
need. Such a program of testing and counseling each 
pupil would be ambitious indeed, but it does hold up 
an ideal for schools to approximate as best they can. 
In the meantime, one can quite legitimately entertain 
serious doubts as to whether a program of wholesale 
revealing of intelligence-test scores to pupils will be 
an adequate substitute for individual counseling based 
on the interpretation of such scores. 


ANOTHER FABLE: PLUS SOME COMMENTS 
ON FABLE NO. VI 


Howarp L. Jones 


Colgate University 


Nor too long ago there was a successful high-school 
teacher who was invited by a nearby teacher-educa- 
tion institution to make use of his own experience and 
training to help young prospective teachers prepare 
themselves for their chosen profession. He accepted 
gladly. The added income was most certainly useful 
and, of even greater importance, he was convinced 
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that here was an opportunity to play an important 
role in the constant improvement of our educational 
programs. 

His experiences were frustrating. The ideas which 
he planted did not bear immediate fruit, and he lacked 
the foresight to see that he was performing a vital 
function. He fell prey to the cynical comments he 
heard and read about courses labeled “Education.” 
The “easy way” was to deprecate the job he was 


, 


doing; to “go along” with those who claimed that all 
teaching-method courses were useless. He gave sup- 
port orally and in writing to the false generalization 
that “those who cannot do—teach and those who can- 
not teach—teach teachers.” 

He took the easy way and, surprisingly enough, one 
of the leading journals in the field published his 
eynicisms. 

Comment; The reader has but to note the tone of 
the above “fable” to recognize the fact that this writer 
is disturbed, to put it mildly, by the implications in 
Paul F. Brandwein’s “Fables For Teachers No. VI” 


Bwemt@ ..«; 
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which appeared in ScnHoon, anp Society July 28. 
Does the author really mean to imply that teachers 
of educational-method courses are people who have 
not enjoyed public-school teaching? Does he really 
mean that teacher-education courses are staffed by 
men and women who have failed in the secondary 
and/or elementary classrooms? If so, his basie hy- 
potheses are open to serious challenge. An ability 
graph of a sufficiently large number of any vocational 
group will produce a normal Gaussian curve. Cer- 
tainly some of us who are actively engaged in teacher 
education are not doing the best possible job. Neither 
are all members of the medical, legal, or ministerial 
professions. 

This writer, unless he has completely misinterpreted 
its implications, is ready, willing, and perhaps able, 
to duel with Mr. Brandwein over the basie assump- 
tions underlying Fable No. VI. Weapons? Text- 
books at ten paces—or, better still, active teachers in 
the field. Certainly not sweeping generalizations with 


flimsy foundations. 





THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 

THE opening of the new school year, in the United 
States more than in any other country, is always at- 
tended by anticipation of the changes, innovations, 
and adaptations that may be introduced, if only to 
emphasize the progressive character of our school 
systems. For, if there is one characteristic that can 
definitely be described as national for this country, 
it is faith in the idea of progress rather than in the 
progress of ideas. Sinee it is one of the major fune- 
tions of the American educational administrator to 
“sell” education to his public, he must have something 
new to show in order to hold and maintain interest 
in the schools. As a recent contributor to this journal 
has remarked, “We advance from slogan to slogan.” 
More than elsewhere and more applicable to educa- 
tion than to any other activity outside of fields of com- 
merce and industry are the words of Robert Louis 
Stevenson that, “Man does not live by bread alone; 
he lives by clichés.” 

And so teachers returning to their classes, refreshed 
after their vacation or “inspired” by what they have 
been told (but did not have demonstrated) in the 
summer schools that they attended, are also ready to 
try out the latest wrinkle in education as the best. 

The productivity in the field of education far ex- 
ceeds that in any other area of professional study, so 
that it is difficult to determine what the dernier cri is 
at present. It would, however, be a safe bet to say 
that all lines of attack converge on the tradition of 
education. No longer is that tradition attacked be- 





’ 


cause it is “static” as contrasted with anything that is 
new and therefore “dynamic,” but its supporters are 
ealled “Fascists” It is forgotten, however, that the 
central feature of Fascist educational theory as ex- 
pounded by Gentile was activity (attivita). 

The cause of education itself will be seriously under- 
mined, if the conflict on theories and practices, cur- 
ricula and methods is not resolved within the pro- 
fession. There is a fallacy in the assumption that any 
educational theory is as firmly founded as a scientific 
principle; even scientific principles are no longer 
firmly rooted. The issue is not one of Progressive 
theory vs. tradition, activity or passivity, child-cen- 
tered or community-centered schools, or whatever else 
has been proposed with all the fervor of a revela- 
tion. The fundamental task is to reconsider the whole 
problem of professional preparation of teachers and 
establish such standards and such conditions that 
teachers can enjoy the professional freedom in the 
same way as do members of other liberal professions. 
A teacher, educationally and professionally well pre- 
pared, should have the right to use his judgment as 
to the method or methods best suited to the attainment 
of the aims appropriate to a given situation.—I. L. K. 


RETIRED AMERICAN EDUCATORS ASKED 
TO COMMUNICATE WITH THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Jost T. Enriquez, chief of the division of publica- 
tions, Bureau of Public Schools, Manila, has sent the 
following communication to ScHOOL AND Socrety: 
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Retired American teachers now residing in the United 
States who served in the public schools of the Philippines 
in the early years of the American occupation are re- 
quested to communicate with the Executive Committee in 
charge of the Golden Jubilee Celebration of the Establish- 
ment of the Philippine Educational System, c/o Bureau 
of Publie Schools, Manila, Philippines. There is a plan 
to mention them, including their present addresses and 
connections, in a souvenir book to be published by the 
committee. Former American directors of the Bureau of 
Education in the Philippines are likewise requested to 
write the committee. 


THE NEW ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
' ABOUT ALCOHOL AND 
NARCOTICS 

Epucators from 11 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada, who attended the Summer School 
of Alcoholic Studies at Yale University, have launched 
a new organization designed to aid schools in devel- 
oping techniques and materials for instruction about 
The Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Instruction about Alcohol and Nar- 
cotics, according to an announcement released under 
date of August 8, will have headquarters in the Lab- 
oratory of Applied Physiology, Yale University, and 
will serve as a clearinghouse for information and 
materials about the problems of alcoholism and drug 
addiction. 


aleohol and narcotics. 


Bulletins and reports concerning research 
activities and experimental teaching will be distributed 
at frequent intervals to members. 

The officers of the association are as follows: Vashti 
Ishee, state supervisor of narcotics education for Mis- 
sissippi, president; J. Kenneth Ferrier, director of 
the newly organized Oregon School of Aleoholie 
Studies, vice-president; John L. Miller, director, 
School of Alcohol Studies, the University of Wis- 
consin, secretary-treasurer; and Raymond C. Me- 
Carthy, executive director, Yale Plan Clinic, executive 
secretary. It is expected that membership in the 
organization will be composed chiefly of individual 
private- and public-school teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators, including health educators, school 
physicians, and school nurses. Membership will also 
be open to organizations and agencies concerned with 
the prevention and control of public health disorders. 


Notes and News 
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In making the announcement officers of the group 
state that the association was developed: 


as a result of the need expressed by many teachers jp 
various sections of the country for information suitable 
for classroom use concerning alcoholism and drug addi. 
tion. . . . There are basic physiological and social differ. 
ences between the use of alcohol and the use of various 
narcotic drugs. Yet the statutory provisions in all states 
place these topics together as a responsibility of the 
school. This has caused misunderstanding among teach. 
ers and the public in general and has resulted in a neg. 
ligible amount of effective instruction in the classroom, 


A GIFT TO THE CREATIVE WRITING 
CENTER AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Epwarp H. Jonss, of Flat Rock (S. Car.), has 
given $75,000 to the Creative Writing Center of Stan- 
ford University, an amount that will extend for five 
years a program that was initiated in 1948 “for stimu- 
lating, encouraging, and instructing talented young 
writers.” The center has been developed under the 
direction of Wallace Earle Stegner, professor of Eng- 
lish, and has awarded annually six $2,000 writing fel- 
lowships and annual literary prizes amounting to 
$2,000 in the three years of its existence. 

There will be a change in the program for the 
future. Five fellowships, instead of six, will be 
awarded annually and will be limited to student 
The Edith Mirrielees 
Short Story prizes, the Margery Bailey Drama Prize, 
the Yvor Winters Poetry prizes, and the Wallace 
Stegner Novel Prize will be discontinued. They will 
be replaced by four noncompetitive scholarships of 
$500 each. These may be awarded by the university 
at any time during the year to students who have 
demonstrated marked ability and have embarked on 
writing projects of real promise. 

Summarizing the center’s activities since 1948, Dr. 
Stegner emphasized the fact that, though publication 
in worthy places by student writers is one of the 
“relative criteria of success,’ publication has been 
kept secondary to good teaching and serious study of 
the art of writing. Many of the students, however, 
have received professional recognition, and of those 
who have left the center a number have continued to 
write successfully for popular magazines. 


writers of fiction and poetry. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending September 10: 5. 

Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 


Lewis Webster Jones, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, the University of Arkansas, was reported in 








ScHoot aNp Society, February 1, 1947, has been 
named president, Rutgers University (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.), to sueceed Robert Clarkson Clothier, 
whose pending retirement was reported in these 
eolumns, January 27. The date on which Dr. Jones 
will assume his new duties has not been determined. 
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(Camilla J. Ayers has been appointed assistant to the 
dean of students, New Jersey College for Women, 
and Adrienne F. Seotchbrook, Shirley A. van Poper- 
ng, and I. Anne Zierleyn, directors of students. The 
following have been appointed to instructorships: 
Marthe M. Baratte and Carlos 8. Kakouris (Ro- 
mance languages), Harold L. Stolov (physics), Doris 
Vy. Falk (English), and Sophia J. Saunders (hy- 
viene and physical education). Mary J. Everett and 
Mary J. Hoyt have been named assistant instructors in 
the department of hygiene and physical health, and 
Marjorie Jean Wormeck, lecturer in home economics. 


Emmest Leroy Wilkinson will be inaugurated as presi- 
dent, Brigham Young University (Provo, Utah), 
October 8. 

Sister M. Elizabeth Clare, president, Holy Names 
College (Seattle, Wash.), has been named president, 
Marylhurst (Ore.) College, to succeed Sister M. Rose 
Augusta who has been appointed dean, Holy Names 
College (Spokane, Wash.). 


William E. Stirton, formerly principal, Cass Tech- 
nical High School, Detroit, has assumed new duties 
as supervising director and assistant to David D. 
Henry, president, Wayne University (Detroit 1). 
Mr. Stirton will take over some of the duties for- 
merly discharged by John R. Richards, executive as- 
sistant to the president, who is now serving as a spe- 
cial assistant for education on the staff of the Secre- 
tary of the Army. Joseph G. Wolber has succeeded 
Mr. Stirton. 


George R. Fitterer, head of the department of metal- 
lurgieal engineering, University of Pittsburgh, has 
been named dean, School of Engineering and Mines, 
to sueceed Elmer A. Holbrook, whose retirement was 
reported in ScHoon anp Society, June 21, 1941. 
Howard E. Dyche has been serving as acting dean 
during the interim. 


Oval A. Phipps, professor of contracts, equity, and 
property, Temple University (Philadelphia), has been 
appointed dean, School of Law, University of South 
Dakota. 


Winnie D. Crenshaw, assistant dean of women, Fair- 
mont (W. Va.) State College, has been named dean 
of women, Gulf Park College (Gulfport, Miss.). 
Other new appointments include: director of music, 
John L. Branson; director of the department of art, 
Ella May Mason; and teachers, Josephine Neri 
voice), Ellen Jane Anderson (dance), and Jane V. 
Kessler (Spanish and French). 


Constance Dent, formerly personnel interviewer, 
The Inquirer, Philadelphia, has been appointed dean 
of women and assistant professor of psychology, Leb- 


anon Valley College (Annville, Pa.). 
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Thomas N. Bonner has been appointed dean of the 
faculty, William Woods College (Fulton, Mo.). 


Henrietta E. Levi, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of modern languages, Talladega (Ala.) Col- 
lege, was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, December 
20, 1947, has been named dean of women, Albany 
(Ga.) State College. Others who are assuming new 
posts at the opening of the academie year are: An- 
dolia V. Oakley (English and education), Alexander 
A. Hall (chemistry and physical science), M. Syl- 
vester Ryan (English), Lucius S. Robinson (Romance 
languages), Elaine C. Bradford (health and physical 
education for women), Obie W. O’Neal (health and 
physical education for men), and Dorsey Walker 


(social science). 


Chester E. Satterfield, head of the department of 
English, Kent (Ohio) State University, has been 
named acting dean, College of Liberal Arts, to serve 
until a suecessor to John Reed Spicer can be selected. 
Dr. Spicer, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, September 7, 1946, has re- 
signed to accept a government assignment in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Frederick E. Croxton, professor of statisties, Co- 
lumbia University, has been given additional duties 
as special assistant to the vice-president and provost 
and interim director of admissions. Walter E. Boyce 
has been appointed assistant to the director of ad- 
missions; Mark L. Peiseh, foreign-student adviser; 
and Harold Emerson, part-time member of the staff 
of the admission office. 


Gertrude E. Phillips has been appointed associate 
director of religious activities, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Delaware). Roy E. Carter, Jr., has been named 
associate professor of journalism, and Myron G. Berry 
(physical chemistry), Gordon Almstead (voice) and 
Robert L. Michael (physical education) have been ap- 
pointed to instructorships. 


Edwin L. Minar, Jr., associate professor of classies, 
Connecticut College (New London), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of classical languages, 
DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), to succeed 
Joachim A. Stenzel who has resigned to work for the 
“Voice of Free Europe” in Munich. Other new ap- 
pointments include: professor of philosophy, Russell 
J. Compton; assistant professor of chemistry, Robert 
E. Kruh; and instructors, William H. Key and Otto 
L. Sonder, Jr. (sociology), Marjorie K. Lane (Ger- 
man and Latin), Miles D. Markusch (theory of music 
and brass instruments), and Martha Simons (home 
economies). Howard Youse, assistant professor of 
botany, and Donald H. White, assistant professor of 
theory of musie and piano, have returned to the staff 
following a year’s leave of absence for graduate study. 
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Gertrude Wilson has been appointed professor 
of social welfare, University of California (Berkeley 
4). Other appointments on the Berkeley campus in- 
clude: assistant professors, Arthur F. Kip and Her- 
bert F. York, Jr. (physies) and Joseph R. Levenson 
(history); and visiting professor of naval architec- 
ture, Laurens Troost, professor of naval architecture, 
Technical University of Delft (Holland). William T. 
Jackson has been named assistant professor of history 


on the Davis campus. 


Max Otto, professor emeritus of philosophy, the 
University of Wisconsin, is returning to the campus 
for the fall semester to give a course on philosophy 


and the human enterprise. 


The Reverend Clyde E. Wildman, whose retirement 
as president, DePauw University, was reported in 
ScuHoo, anp Society, July 7, has been appointed 
visiting professor of religion for the spring semester 
of the coming academic year, Southern Methodist 
University (Dallas, Tex.). During the summer ses- 
sion of 1952, Dr. Wildman will teach in Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute (Evanston, IIl.). 


Ruth M. Griswold, formerly assistant professor of 
home economics, the University of Chicago, will as- 
sume new duties at the opening of the academic year 
as associate professor of home economics, Indiana 
University. Alfred W. Richardson (physiology), 
Harris C. Moore (education), and V. K. Rasmussen 
(physics) have been appointed to assistant professor- 
ships. Mr. Moore will also be production supervisor 
of the audio-visual center. 

Lindsey Price Pherigo has been appointed assistant 
professor of literature and history of the Bible, Scar- 
ritt College for Christian Workers. 

Kenneth V. Lottick, associate professor of educa- 
tion and director of teaching education, Willamette 
University (Salem, Ore.), has been given an addi- 
tional teaching assignment in the fields of American 
history and the principles of geography. 

Lawrence Abbott has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, Mount Holyoke College (South 
Hadley, Mass.). 

Everett R. Knobloch, formerly a member of the 
staff of the Searing Tutoring School (New York 
22), has been appointed assistant professor of secre- 
tarial science, Ithaca (N. Y.) College. 

William R. Crider and Ralph F. Blanco have been 
appointed to instructorships in education and psy- 
chology, respectively, Bowling Green (Ohio) State 


University. 


Anthony C. Rancurello, G. Edward Philips, and Eu- 
gene W. Smith have been appointed to instructorships 
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in Aquinas College (Grand Rapids, Mich.) : Dr. Ran. 
curello in psychology and education, Mr. Philips jn 
accounting, and Mr. Smith in biology. 


Ralph E. Wager, professor of education, whose re. 
tirement from Emory University (Ga.) was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, August 13, 1949, has beep 
appointed to the department of education, Erskine 
College (Due West, S. Car.). Other new appointees 
who assumed their duties, September 10, are: Gordon 
Parkinson (science), Walter Francis Staton, Jr. 
(English), and Cortlandt Morper (piano). 


Richard K. Morris has been appointed instructor jn 
education, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). 

William Yandell Elliott and Henry Kissinger are 
founders of a new international magazine, to be pub- 
lished four times a year, that is being planned by the 
Summer School of Harvard University. Dr. Elliott 
is Le Roy B. Williams Professor of History and Polit- 
ical Science in the university; Mr. Kissinger, a teach- 
ing fellow in government, who. will serve as editor, 
The quarterly, as yet unnamed, “will seek to promote 
better understanding among the nations of the West- 
ern world by providing a forum for the circulation of 
ideas.” It is to be sponsored by a private philan- 
thropic organization and will be distributed in Europe 
and America free of charge. 


Clarence Linton, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been granted a 
leave of absence to direct an exploratory research 
project concerning the relation of religion to public 
education that is being sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. The work will be financed for 
one year by a grant of $31,616 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


William W. Beatty, formerly director of education, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior, as- 
sumed new duties, September 1, as deputy director in 
charge of fundamental education training centers, 
Department of Education, UNESCO. 


—— LY; L 





BALDERSTON, KATHARINE C. (Editor). Oliver 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer: or the Mistakes 
of a Night.’’ Pp. xvii+73. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York 1. 1951. 35 cents. 

A Crofts Classics booklet. 


BOAK, A. E. R., ALBERT HYMA, AND PRESTON 
SLOSSON. The Growth of Western Civilization. Pp. 
xxiii+ 880. Illustrated. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York 1. 1951. $6.00. 


A fourth edition, revised and largely rewritten, making 
important changes in its scope and organization in order 
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